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FOR THE LADIES MUSE@M. 

“Thave ever found, (says that extraordinary travel- 
ler and man, Mr. Ledyard,) that Women, in all coun- 
tries, are civil, obliging, tender and humane ; that 
they are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, 
timorous and modest ; and that they do not hesitate 
like men to perform a generous action. Not haugh- 
ty, not arrogant, not supercilious; they are full of 
courtesy and fond of society’; more liable, in general, 
to err, than man ; but, in general, more virtuous, and 
performing more good actions than he.” 


Although none who read this article may be guil- 
ty of the indiscretions I shall mention, still I cannot, 
with justice, be censured, since to expose vice ever 
promotes virtue. If an impartial person regards the 
conduct of young women in general, but in particu- 
lar of those who move in the gay circles of fashiona- 
ble life, he will find them more liable to err, by the 
use of immodest expressions than he at first might 
have imagined. Loose expressions, and words capa- 
ble of loose constructions, do, in many cases, denote 
**a something wrong within.” Such expressions, in 
most cases, may, perhaps, be the effects of giddiness 
or innocent mirth ; but all may not consider them 
thus favorably, and on that account, if no other, they 
should be carefully avoided. Permit me, by way of 
illustration, to annex an anecdote, connected with 
this subject, written by one who was an eye-witness 
to the transaction. It may serve as a lesson to the 
* would-be witty” young damsels, and show the dan- 
ger and folly of indulging in the levities I have been 
speaking of : 

‘*] was in company, (says the writer,) the other 
evening, with a set of young people, where the 
sprightly Julia happened also to be. She, as usual, 
had a great deal of real wit, with a great deal of that 
looser sort, which, as I have often. Hffted to her, 
bears with me the name of indelicacy. She has nat- 
urally a great fund of agreeable vivacity, which she 
displayed that evening with peculiar grace, had it 
not been for certain disagreeable levities she was 





guilty of. However, with the greater part, these 
passed for sterling wit, and Julia was applauded by 
the gentlemen, and not a little envied by the other 
fair ones of our company. But this light carriage and 
freedom of expression came very nigh costing her 
dear in the sequel. A young man who was present, to 
whom she was an entire stranger, drew inferences 
from her conduct not at all favorable to her honor, 
and took an opportunity to offer his service to attend 
her to her own_house, which was not far distant.— 
She accepted his offer with a frankness peculiar to 
herself, and which was to him a confirmation of his 
I could not help observing it, and slip- 
ped out after them, to prevent any disagreeable con- 
sequences that might happen to a good-natured, gid- 
dy girl, whom lesteem. “They were scarcely twenty 
yards from the door, when I heard her using very 
harsh language to him, and immediately after she 
breke from him and was running back, when I 
caught hold of her, and discovered myself to her and 
her pursuer, I did not fail to reprove him for his be- 
haviour, which he indeed sufficiently appologized 
for before he left me : and I believe, from the im- 
pression it has made on Julia, she will be v ' 
ing of her double entendres in future, ang 
wishes she had felt the force of my adaiGiis 
that subject before.” 


suspicions. 







_— 


MICHAEL FORESTER AND AGNES HAY. 

Neither Michael Forester nor Agnes Hay knew 
that they were in love with each other. Indeed for 
two or three years past it had almost seemed as if 
there had been some slight shadow thrown over the 
friendship of the two families. Accidental causes, 
such as will often arise in the least varied lot, had 
made the foot-path less frequently trodden that led 
from Dovyenest to Sprinkeld. But where there is 
sincere and well-founded mutual affection in good 
hearts, it remains unimpaired among all hindrances, 
interruptions or absence. Pleasant remembrances 
of words and looks supply the place of actual inter- 
changes of kindness, and, perhaps, the softened im- 
ages of innocent delight, returning of their own ac- 
cord upon our hearts, do more than any thing else in 
this world to attach us to those with whom that de- 
light had been enjoyed. Agnes Hay was frequentiy 
hearing the character of Michael Forester spoken of 
by those whom she most respected, in terms of the 
highest praise—his talents, his industry, his upright- 
ness, and what was even more touching to her heart 
than all, his filial piety and his fond attachment to 
his infatuated brother. Sometimes she thought what 
happiness it would have been had she been his 
daughter, or his sister, or any near blood relation, so 
that she might have had the privilege of an inmate 
of his bousehold. She had indeed scarcely one sin- 
gle relation living but aunt Isobel, as she had called 
her from infancy, the good old lady who was her pro- 
tectress. Such thoughts passed through her heart 
oftener than she was aware, but without any disturb- 





ance of feeling ; for, although she interchanged af. 
fectionate greetings with Michael Forester every 
Sabbath at church, and not unfrequently saw him on 
ordinary week day occasions, her heart was entirely 
free from passion. Never had she fallen into one sin- 
gle vain dream of him and his dwelling ; so that had 
he married another, it did not seem to Agnes that 
such an event would have affected or at least dimin- 
ished the happiness of her contented life. And yet 
when aunt Isobel, in speaking of his excellence, had 
once said, what a happy woman would be the wife 
of Michael Forester, Agnes had unconsciously turned 
away her face, and as she did so her eyes fell upon 
the geraniums in their rich and variegated glow 
which she had received from him,’ and had tended 
with assiduous care, as she herself thought entirely 


for the sake of their own beauty. 
With Michael Forester the case was somewhat dif- 


ferent. He was fifteen years older than Agnes, and 
although the growing charms of her womanhood had 
gradually inspired him with far other feelings than 
those with which he had been accustomed to regard 
the pretty little child that he had often led by the 


hand through his gardens, and sent away happy as a 


With a bunch of flowers ; yet a sense of the dis- 


parity of years which to him seemed far greater than 
it was inic.lity, kept down, as if it were even in his 


conscience, any fonder affection for Agnes as she 
had been stealing into the beauty of her prime. It 
seemed impossible that she could love him; and 
that belief in the mind of such aman overcame all 
vain hopes, and reconciled him without much _ pai 
to the thought of some day secing Agnes Hay the 
wife of another. He therefore strove with himself, 
and not altogether unsuccessfully, not indeed to ab- 
stain from her society, for that was impossible, but 
to regard her at all times as one to whom he could 
never be more than a friend, or a brother, or a father. 
Sometimes in the quiet of a beautiful summer even- 
ing, when in his silent leisure his mind unconsciously 
framed pictures of the future, he felt that to Agnes 
Hay he could be all these, and more, far more than 
them all; that to see her beautiful countenance at 
that lattice window—her delightful figure walking 
along that green—her whité arms emplgyed in train. 
ing the roses around the trellice-work ofthat humble 
porch—to hear her name him in the familiar words of 
love, and tune her soft vorce especially for his ear— 
thoughts like these did sometimes indeed overpower 
him—for he had led a pure and unstained life ; vice 
had withered not one fibre of his heart ; he had wast- 
ed none of his best emotions on unworthy objects, 
so that his visions of domestic happiness were bight 
and strong, and he looked on them with the same 
solemn, devout and sacred spirit with which, on the 
Sabbath day, he entered the place sct apart for wor- 
ship. But still the belief recurred that Agnes could 
not love him ; that she would one day be another 
man’s wife ; and in depriving himsélf of the danger- 
ous enjoyment of his own loving, almost impassioned 
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thoughts, he felt that such self-denial brought its 
own recompense, and heightened that happiness 
which Providence had allowed him to enjoy without 
either fear or blame, and which he humbly acknowl- 
edged was sufficient for contentment and gratitude. 








‘Qh ! that this very blessed day I could win her 
heart !”? and hope came to him from that unoffended 
expression of her down-cast eyes, as they walked 
arm in arm towards his house. Few words were 
uttered by him, and none by Agnes, till they entered 


One beautiful Sabbath evening, Michael Forester | the little white gate, with its arch of woodbine and 


was walking by himself along the banks of the Esk, | 


and met Agnes Hay going to Roslin to bring home 

her aunt, who had that day attended divine service in 

that church. The meeting at such a time, and in 

such a state of their affections, was felt by them both 

to be more than unusually happy. Agnes took Mich- 

acl’s arm with cheerful willingness, and they spoke 

of every thing most interesting to the welfare of their 

respective homes. The sweet serenity of the after- 

noon was in perfect unison with that of their own 

hearts; and Agnes, the orphan Agnes, with such a 

friend by her side, felt as calmly confident of the du- 

ration of her peace, as if she had a hundred kind of 
rich relations alive, and the future provided and fenc- 

ed in against the intrusion of any earthly calamities. 

All the woods were ringing with vernal delight and 

joy, and her countenance, whose general character 
was meek and pensive, was now tinged with the very 

light of gladness ; her steps, usually so graceful in 

their composure, were now no less so in the buoy- 

ance of exhiliration, and without doing the slightest 

violence to the native and prevalent modesty of her 

demeanor, the innocent creature’s perfect happiness 

enlivened every attitude and every motion, while not 
altogether unconscious, perhaps, of the power of 
her beauty, she stepped over stone and stalk, on their 
devious hill side track, through the overhanging, 
trees whose branches sometimes almost impeded 

their progress, and touched their heads with the first 

odorous buds of an early spring. 

Dovenest and its gardens lay before them at a sud- 
den bend of the river. ‘The Cushatdove was sound- 
ing his deep song in the pines behind the low thach- 
ed roof, and in front the bright golden oak, whose 
foliage, preced by at Ieast a fortnight that of all oth- 
er trees, shone in the setting sun. “ Will you cross 
the stepping stones, my dear Agnes, and see how 
this Spring promisesin our gardens ? You have not 
been within our garden gate once during this finest 
and most forward of alt Aprils, and to-morrow is May- 
day.”? Agnes was glad to comply, and they descend- 
ed into the channel of the river, where, at the head 
of a stream that formed a small waterfall, there was 
a natural ledge of rock, over which, when the water 
was low, it was easy to crossthe Esk. The showery 
April had, fliowever, slightly flodded the stream, and 
while Agnes was Speaking of going round by the 
wooden bridge, Michael Forester took her gently in 
his arms, and in afew moments let her down from 
his breast, in all her blushing beauty, on the turf of 
his own paternal acres. The heart within that man- 
ly breast, by habit and duty in general so calm, beat 
as loudly as if it were the heart of fear itselfin an un- 
expected peril. Her pure breath had been close to 
his cheek, closer than it had ever before been since 
she was a child, and he had felt on his side the mo- 
tipn of that virgin bosom, where purity, innocence 
and loveliness were folded up together in most beau- 


sweet-briar ; and as it closed behind them, Michael 
Forester felt suddenly what he loved most on this 
earth was now within the boundaries of his own dwel- 
ling. Dearer was she to him than all his other best 
and happiest possession—than all other remembran- 
ces—all other hopes—even than his father’s gray 
hairs. Yet at the very time that he thus knew, in the 
tumult of his heart, that the fair and meek orphan 
was, and must forever be to him, life itself ; and that 
without her, life would be to him as death ; yet his 
other human affections were not lost or swallowed up 
in that stronger love, but rather all comprehended 
within its influence, so that he loved both father and 
brother, and his other friends, better, for the sake of 
his own Agnes Hay. 

With a fultering voice, which he in vain tried to 
compose, Michael Forester said, in great tenderness, 
“The time was, Agnes, when you came almost eve- 
ry day to Dovenest; then it was only week after 
week ; now I may say it is only month after month ; 
and in future, perhaps, it may be only year after year, 
Yet it might be better for me if it were so; for, Ag- 
nes, you will be the wife of another soon, perhaps ; 
and Whenever that happens, may the blessing of God 
fall Opomeyou ; but from that day shall Ibe the most 
fi scosith Biren. I love you, Agnes, but I know 
i you love me—it is impossible.” And as the 
image of the fair child passed before him, dancing 
along the very walk where they now stood, with gar- 
lands of flowers wreathed round her small waist and 
arms, he felt with a pang that Agnes could not now 
look on him as a lover, whom she must have so long 


regarded with such other feelings, and he remained 
silent in his despair. 


The whole heart of Agnes Hay seemed to herself 
to have undergone a deep change since she had met 
Michael only an hour ago ; but, in truth, she had for 
years loved him in the undisguised innocence of her 
gentle nature. She had, oftener than she knew, 
thought of him, as a certain despondency would 
sometimes come over her when musing on her or- 
phan state ; and therefore this avowal of his love, al- 
though wholly unexpected, did not find her altogeth- 
er unprepared. The words, heard at first with a de- 
lightful doubt of their meaning, reached, before 
Michael had ceased speaking, the very core of her 
heart ; and never having had any attachment to any 
other person, beyond that of mere ordinary kindness, 
she felt that she could give him all that her life had 
ever contained, without reserve of one single transi- 
tory feeling. ‘* Impossible to love Michael Forester ! 
no—no—say not so—I have loved you ever; and I 
will love you as long as I know how to love all that 
is good, worthy, and most estimable in a Christian 
husband.” That one last word was sufficient for 
Michael Forester’s perfect happiness, and he folded 
this beautiful orphan in as warm and reverential an 
embrace as ever brought woman to man’s beating bo- 





tiful repose. ** She is an orphan,” thought Michael ; 


som. 





They walked for a while silent and composed 
through the dewy arbours, and stood hand in hand 
beside the dial, shadowless at the sweet hour of eight, 
in the last dewy evening of April. All around was 
orderly, peaceful, prosperous and beautiful. Then, 
as if by the same impulse, they bent their way to- 
wards the house ; and Michael fervently blessed his 
Agnes as she stepped across the threshold. They 
sat down together in the neat little parlor whose win- 
dow looked up the Esk upon a home scene, hem- 
med in by a fantastic sweep of wooded rocks. The 
large Family Bible was lying open on the table, and 
Michael, taking the hand of his Agnes, laid it upon 
the sacred volume, and in that betrothment, with a 
reverential prayer of thanksgiving, they vowed to 
love one another until death. Agnes shed a few 
tears over the blessed page, but they were such tears 
as nature consecrates to her best affections, and as- 
suredly were not of evil omen. Michael Forester 
kissed others away from her sweet eyes, as her head 
rested upon his breast ; and in that tender and sa- 
cred embrace in which he folded his betrothed, and 
in which a pious spirit expressed its gratitude to 
Heaverrfor an unhoped and boundless happiness.— 
Agnes felt beyond all possibility of being deceived ; 
that she had committed her lot in this life to a man 
who knew the value of innocence, and in wedlock 
would cherish and respect it. But voices were heard 
near the porch, and although Agnes knew well whose 
they were, and had nothing to fear from such intrud- 
ers, yet a new tremour crept over her at their ap- 
proach, and her heart, that had beat tranquilly in the 
arms of her lover, palpitated violently as she arose 
to meet her own Aunt Isobel and old Adam Forester. 


A few words from Michael explained the reason of 
all those unusual tears and that speechless confusion. 
Aunt Isobel could not but give herself some little 
credit for having always internally predicted that this 
would be a marriage some day ; but now that her 
few doubts and misgivings were removed, and she 
found that she was, in good truth, a prophetess, she 
could not help weeping in her joy, as she thought 
that now, die when he might, her beloved orphan 
would not be left desolate. The old man had al- 
ways loved Agnes as his own child, and had some- 
times allowed himfelf to wish that Abel had been 
deserving of such a wife. Now that his eyes were 
opened to what he had never before suspected, and 
saw Michael in possession of such a treasure, he bles- 
sed her with a fervent voice, and pronounced her 
name as if he dwelt upon the sound, for the name of 
the daughter he had lost was Agnes, and he had read 
it but afew hours before on her grave-stone. The 
thought of poor Abel and his cureless follies passed 
across the old man’s mind, and he felt that, if that 
dear boy would not repent and reform, it would bea 
blessed lotto be gathered with the dead, for that 
then the whole happiness possible to human life 
would have been his, and it would therefore be time 
todepart. But the closing shades of evening warn- 
ed the party tp break up ; the stars were already vis- 
ible ; and Agnes, who did not forget others in her 
own happiness, feared that Aunt Isobel might suffer 
from the cold dews. So in a few moments they left 
Dovenest ; but not before the evening psalm had 
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been sung in which the voice of Agnes, silvery sweet, 
but somewhat tremulous, touched Michael’s heart in 
his own house, with a profounder emotion than his 
nature had ever experienced before—while the old 
man, unable to withstand the beauty of its holiness, 
could not continue his part in the sacred melody, but 
bowed down his head, and, with a broken voice, 
breathed afew words of thanksgiving. 


OPULENCE, BEAUTY, &c. 

We cannot but give our esteem to merit, and en- 
courage, with our smiles and applause, the good and 
great. Prejudices may blind and conceal it from 
our sight ; but when we think we see it, we makéa 
low bow, we take off our hats, and treat it with the 
greatest respect. We confess our own inferiority ; 
we own there is a “ great gulf between” it and us; 
we find fault with ourselves for being such fools, and 
begin to th'nk of brushing up our dirty minds. Mon- 
ey, too, has its charms. We are fond of claiming a 
rich acquaintance, and even like to say, “how do ye 
do,” when we meet him. We would not only give 
civility to riches, but generally, also, wisdom and in- 
fluence. But the empire of beauty is more univer- 
sal, and its influence more immediate than the infl- 
ence of merit and cash. Whenever we see it, we 
are interested in its behalf, and our heart is sooner 
fixed by it than by the radiance of wisdom. But it 
is dangerous to the soulof sensibility. It not only 
delights, but it maddens. It not only leads to bliss, 
but it drives to despair. Our fuir one approves, and 
our pulse beats high with pleasure ; she is displeas- 
ed, and our eyes are sad and sorrowful; she smiles, 
and we have a foretast of heaven; she frowns, and 
the jumping tooth-ach is a luxury to it. 





THE WRONG SIDE. 
ANECDOTE OF ‘A SCOTCH LAWYER, 

An advocate, yet living, is said, in a state of hazi- 
ness, to have forgotten for which party, in a particu- 
lar case, he had been retained ; and, to the unuttera- 
ble amazement of the agent that had feed him, and 
the absolute horror of the poor client behind, to have 
uttered a long speech exactly in the teeth of the in- 
terest he had been hired to defend. Such was the 
zeal of his eloquence, that no whispered remon- 
strance from the rear, no tugging at the elbow, could 
stop him in medio gurdite dicene. But just as he was 
about to sit down, the trembling writer (attorney) 
put a slip of paper into his hands, with these plain 
words :—* You have plead for the wrong party ;” 
whereupon, with an air of infinite composure, he re- 
sumed the thread of his oration, saying, “ Such, my 
lord, is the statement which you will probably hear 
from my brother on the opposite side of this case.— 
I shall now beg leave, in a very few words, to show 
your lordship how utterly untenable are the princi- 
ples, and how destorted are the facts upon which 
this very specious statement has proceeded.” And 
so he went once more over the same ground, and did 
not take his seat until he had most energetically re- 
futed himself from one end of his former pleading to 
another. 


You may be sure a woman loves a man, when she 
uses his expressions, tells his stories, or imitates his 
manner. 


CONSOLATION. * 
A Lady, complaining that she was near thirty, to 
a person who knew she was older, she repjied, Mad- 
am, every day removes you further from the com- 
plaint. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM, 
LINES, 
Written on hearing Mrs. **** *****, of the Society 
of Friends. 
Be hush’d, all nature—peace, be still ! 
My soul with hers is soaring high ; 
Gladness and peace my bosom fill : 
O! lead ine to thy native sky. 


She rose—with accents mild began, 
Her tone still clearer, sweeter flow’d, 
*Till purest streams celestial, ran 
From lips where truth divinely flow’d. 


~~ 


Our Saviour’s life she briefly view’d ; 
His humble birth, in humble state 4, 
When first he breath’d in solitude— 
When first before him bow’d the great. 


Descended from his Father—God, 
On earth to live, on earth to die— 
He came, obedient to his nod, 
A child below, a God on high. 


His life for us he freely gave, 
That we with him might ever reign ; 
’ And bow’d upon the cross to save 
The souls of all the sainted slain. 


Then darkness came—the earth was mov’d— 
The rocks were rent—the veil unveil’d— 
The Lamb of God they saw and heard— 
The Lamb of God they now bewail’d. 


But pen like mine cannot pourtray 
Her heavenly strain and theme divine ; 
And all that heard and saw, must say, 
*Tis God’s, and not a voice of thine. 


THE WISH. 


I wish that two vowels were joined 
In wedlock so holy and true, 

I could not but think in my mind 
Those vowels should be J and U. 


I turn it in each point of view, 
And turn’d myself round with a sigh, 
Still this was the state of the two, 





For inverted they came J and J. 





AH! ZELIA, DEAR ZELIA.” 
A SONG. 
Ah ! Zelia, dear Zelia, those days have gone by 
When the bloom on your cheek and the smile in your 
eye, 
Taught my young heart to feel, and to throb, ere it 
knew, 
That the feeling was love, and its throb but for you. 


Those moments when joy smil’d so sweetly, are fled, 
And the hopes I once cherish’d lie wither’d and dead; 
And time has now dimm’d the mild blue of that eye, 
And that cheek has been robb’d of its rosiest dye. 


Ah! Zelia, dear Zelia, remember the hour 

When I pledg’d you my love, and you own’d its 
sweet power, 

The bliss when we met in the eve, and the sigh 

That you breath’d at our parting, when morning was 
nigh. 


But why should I dwell on those days of my bliss, 
When the darkest of all was a heaven to this ? 
Now the cold breath of prudence hath frozen the 
heart 
That gave up (o wealth all that love should impart. 
HENRY. 
SILENT GLANCES. 
Oh! there are moments, dear and bright, 
When love’s delicious spring is dawning, 
Soft_as the ray of quivering light, 
That makes the early smile of morning 


*Tis*when warm blushes paint the cheek, 
When doubt the thrill of bliss enhances, 
And trembling lovers fear to speak, 
Yet tell their hopes by silent glances. 


And when young love rewards their pain, 
The heart to rosy joys beguiling ; 

When pleasure wreathes the myrtle chain, 
And life’s gay scene is fair and smiling : 


Oft shall they fondly trace the days, 
When, wrapt in fancy’s wishing trances, 
They sigh’d and watch’d, and lov’d to gaze, 
And told their hopes by—silent glances. 





EVENING REFLECTIONS. 
The day had expir’d, and the suff sunk to rest, 
And naught but the song of themight-bird was heard; 
When, gliding remote o’er the hills of the west, 
Venus, the bright star of evening appear’d. 


Ah! sweet, and delightful, and calm was the scene ; 
In silence the forest reclin’d on the air ; 

The sky was encrimson’d, the prospect serene— 
Bid fair for a morrow unclouded and clear. 


Methought, when the sun of my life shall go down, 

When I shall have finish’d my earthly career, 

And the dark shades of death shall have gather’d 
around, 

As bright will eternity’s prospect appear. 


When the dim lamp of life shall have shed its last rays, 
Will nature a visage as tranquil assume ? 

Will hope, the sweet star of futurity, blaze, 

As bright o’er the mansions of death and the tomb ? 
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On a Wasp sitting on Dexta’s arm. 
Yow sweetly carcless Delia seems, 
(Her innocence can fear no harm,) 
While round the erivenom’d insect skims, 
Then scttles on her snowy arm ! 


Ye fluttering beaux, and spiteful bards, 
To you this moral truth I sing : 

Sense—joined to virtue—disregards 
Both folly’s buz, and satire’s sting. 
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ALL FOR LOVE. 


A young Lady in Washington put a period to her | 


existence on the 15th instant, by taking a large quan- 
tty of kuidanum., ‘The reason assigned, is, that she 


was ‘crossed in hopeless love.’ 





MYSTERIOUS. 

Between the hours of ten and elevef{ o’clock, on 
the 19th instant, at New-York, a Watchman beheld 
a Lady foreed into a carriage, crying help, murder, 
&e. &e. and the carriage was immediately driven off, 
with the horses upon the fullrun. A number of cit- 
izens were aroused by the outcry, and attempted to 
stop the carriage, but the driver was too quick for 
them. The voice ofa man, and it was believed ofa 
another woman, were heard in the carriage. Noth- 
ing further has been heard of the carriage, or of the 
persons it contained, 


TAKING THE VEIL. 

Yesterday, (says the Georgetown Metropolitan of 
the 16th instant,) the very interesting but painful 
ceremony of faking the veil was witnessed at the Vis- 
tiation in thistown. ‘The subject who bid adieu to 
all the substantial pleasures of life for the cross and 
the cloister, was the amiable and interesting daugh- 
ter of Captain Jones, of the Navy. There is to us 
something peculiarly revolting in the idea of a young 
and beautiful creature immuring herself in a convent, 
and becoming excluded from all the joys and pleas- 
ures of a society she was well calculated to adorn.— 
ft really appears to us something like shutting a liv- 
ing body in a sepulchre to pine out an existance 
among dead men’s bones, and hollow shapeless sculls; 
it is to all intents and purposes madly leaving a world 
where there is much substantial good and real enjoy- 
ment to Quixote after another beyond the cold wa- 
ters of Jordan, where all is darkness and incertitude. 
The parent has the same grief and agony to endure 
as if he Lad followed his offspring to the last recepta- 
cle for all the living. 


ent 


EXTRAORDINARY INTRUSION. 

A late London paper gives an account of four La- 
dies, who, a short time since, applied at the coach- 
office in Liverpool for four seats in the coach from 
Woodside Ferry to Chester. "They were told that 
the whole of the inside was vacant, being six seats ; 
and in order to prevent intrusion, they engaged 
all the inside places. Having crossed the Mersey in 
the steam-boat, they boarded the coach and proceed- 
ed on their way to Chester, giving particular direc- 


tions at the Ferry-House that “they must not be in- 
truded upon by any person!” Their request, it 
would seem, was not complied with to the letter in- 
asmuch as on the arrival of the coach near Eastham, 
the passengers on deck were alarmed by the loud 
shrieks from the cabin passengers. ‘The pilot slack- 
ened sail and drew up ; but the astonishment of the 
coachman may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed, when he discovered one of the Ladies in the 
embrace—not of some sly rogue who had crept in at 
the window, but—of a huge black Bear! All hands 
were piped, and, with some difficulty, Bruin was de- 
tatched from his gripe, and the Lady escaped with no 
other loss than that of her shaw], which was torn, and 
extreme fright. It may be necessary to explain how 
Bruin got into such excellent company. 

It appeared his keeper was conducting him from 
Lancashire into Cheshire to a Bear’s College, of 
which there are several in the latter county, in order 
to teach him to dance, and obtain other accomplish- 


ments necessary to a polished Bear. Being rather | 


young, and probably of a delicate habit of body, Bru- 
in’s master contracted with the coachman for a birth 
in the boot, and into it was the poor animal put. But 
not relishing so confined a space, he fortunately 
found out a hole in the pannalling at the back of the 
coach, and by dint of scratching and biting, (which 
were not heard, owing to the noise of the wheels, ) 
the Bear found means to insinuate his elegant form 
amongst the Ladies, and round the neck of one was 
he found in the way described. 





(C? New subscribers for the Lapres Mustum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Charlotte” has been received, and shall be at- 
tended to. 
The poetical favor of “Colin” has also been re- 
ceived, and shall appear in our next. 























MARRIED; 

In this town, on Monday morning last, by Rev. Mr. 
Gano, Mr. George Benjamin Ruggles, of Newport, to 
Miss Sarah Brown Mason, daughter of the late Hon. 
James B. Mason, of this town. 

On Monday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Pickering, 
Mr. Ebenezer Crocker, to Miss Betsey Hawes, both 
of this town. 

In Cumberland, Mr. Anthony Sweet, of Smithfield, 
to Miss Maria Bartlett, of Cumberland. 

In Westport, Mr. Jonathan Mosier, of Kennebeck, 
Maine, to Miss Abby Sowle, daughter of Mr. Job 
Sowle, of Tiverton, R. I. 





On the 19th of June last; at Sault de St. Marie, 





Lieutenant Julius B. Kingsbury, of the U. S. Army, 
to Miss Jane C. Stebbins. 

In the parish of Urr, Scotland, Mr. William Kel- 
ly, to Miss Helen Henderson. They were married 
while the bride was upon her death bed, and in 12 
hours aftershe was a corpse. 

















DIED; 

In this town, on Saturday last, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Johnson, aged 74 years, relict of the late Mr. Resolvy- 
ed Johnson, of Thompson, Con. 

On Tuesday morning, Edward Dickson, son of Mr. 
Samuel Rawson, in the 4th year of his age. 

On Saturday last, Esther Sweet, infant daughter 
of Mr. George H. Peck, aged 16 months. 

On Tuesday, Mary Eliza, infant daughter of Mr. 
Edward Padelford, of Savannah, Geo. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mrs. Mary Thurber, 
widow of the late Edward Thurber, Esq. and daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Abraham Winsor, of Smithfield, 
in the 73d year of her age. 

In Cumberland, Mrs. Amy Arnold, wife of James 
Arnold, Esq. of that town, in the 62d year of her 
age. 

In Cranston, on Monday morning last, Benjamin S. 
Pitcher, son of Mr. William Pitcher, in the 16th year 
of his age. 

In Seekonk, Mr. Samuel Salisbury, aged sixty-one 
years. ; 

In Newport, Mrs. Sarah Barker, widow of Mr. 
Benjamin Barker, aged 79 years, 

Tn Warren, Mrs. Lillis Baker, wife ofthe late Mr. 
Jesse Baker, in the 81st year of her age.—Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Carr, wife of the late Mr. Jonathan Carr, aged 
75 years. 

In East-Greenwich, Captain Jonathan Salisbury, 
aged 70 years. 

At the United States’ Military Academy, West- 
Point, on the 16th instant, Cadet William B. Hare, 
of Philadelphia, aged 19 years. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Adam Seeds. Being oppres- 
sed with the heat, he got up in the night to open his 
window—which he was pushing up with his shoul- 
der, when it started suddenly, and he was pitched 
from the third story into the street. He was carried 
to the Hospital, where he shortly afterwards died. 

In Wheeling, Ohio, on the tenth instant, on his re- 
turn from St. Louis to Boston, Mr. Philip Gray, for- 
merly of Tiverton, R. I. 


: 


A Lady lately died in Lower Canada, in conse- 


quence of a peg in her shoe entering her heel and 
producing mortification. 


Drowned, in the Kennebeck River, at Bath, on the 
26th ultimo, Mr. Sylvanus Morton, a native of Win- 
throp, Me. aged about 40 years. The verdict of the 
Jury was, “that ina state ofintoxication he fell into 
the river and was drowned.” 














